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tween the area of peasant acreage freed from communal tenure and the area actually reorganized into compact holdings of the khutor and otrub type (less than one-sixth of the former in 1906-1915) suggests a lack of coordination behveen the two essential elements of the reform which greatly detracted from its efficacy.
The removal of legal restrictions attached to the status of the peasants, far-reaching as it was, retained elements of traditional paternalism and fell short of establishing complete equality. The abolition of joint responsibility and of restrictive passport regulations did not free the peasants from the obligation of belonging to the "village commune" (selskoe obshchestvo]^ although the revised status of membership no longer involved burdensome personal disabilities and duties. The ukase of October 5, 1906, granted to all subjects of the Russian Crown, except the Asiatic nomads and the Jews (graciously lumped together as "inorodtsy" or "non-Russians"), equal rights of entering government service, which, it will be remembered, was the normal road towards anoblissement. The provisions of the ukase were less significant than may at first appear, because government service, even before 1906, was open to all holders of a university diploma, irrespective of social origin. The local government of the lowest administrative subdivision, the township (volost), remained, however, a strictly peasant institution dominated by the land captain, although the latter was deprived of some of his former powers. Iliogically, and in contradiction of the spirit of the agrarian legislation of 1906-1911, disabilities of some importance survived in the field of property rights. With relatively few exceptions, family ownership was abolished by giving the house elder a clear title to the allotment land, but peasant succession and the right of testamentary disposition were still regulated, not by the civil code, but by local customs which were often conflicting and uncertain, if not non-existent. Administrative practice, moreover, tended to nullify even the clear prescriptions of the law. For instance, in spite of the abolition of corporal punishment, flogging of peasants, either by virtue of emergency powers or in violation of the statutes, was extensively used by Stolypin in suppressing agrarian disturbances. Paternalism was particularly in evidence in the new regime of the allotment land, which, even after its transfer 10 the individual ownership of the householders, could not be mortgaged and could be sold only to bona fide peasants, with the number of allotments any indi-
3 See pp. 89 3-895.